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narrowly, and tiresomely pragmatical and opportunist, CHAP. and actually cultivates near sight. With or without m;_ cause he suspects himself, and is bent on showing that he is as fit for the profession of real politics as the best of them. There is a danger in the opposite direction of which I might perhaps have been more sensible. Windham was the idolater of Burke, for whom I should have had none but good words if only, by the way, he had not been the champion of bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and the slave trade. "From the indomitable bravery of his disposition," says Brougham of Windham, "and his loathing of everything mean, or that savoured of truckling to mere power, he was not infrequently led to prefer a course of conduct or a line of argument because of their running counter to public opinion or the general feeling." This is a weakness, however, which Parliament is no bad place to cure.
The ruinous struggle with Irish obstruction that began in 1880 was practically over in 1883, and when all is said on that ugly episode I saw nothing to shake my faith in the inherent virtues of representative government or of the party system, or in the House of Commons as a sovereign institution. The test was severe, for I sat there five-and-twenty years (1883-1908), and for seventeen . of them we were in a minority. The House was generally, though by no means always, true to its better traditions. Still, we are bound to be amused at Disraeli's heroic extravagance when he was bold enough to say, "No really bad bill is ever passed."
Detestation   of   elected  assemblies  was  the  one VOL. I                                                         o curious peril of his own. He often becomes in business excessively, against Men-edy what we will, is Cicero, the immortal, the all-wiseeretofore ever your very grateful and very affectionate
